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COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Drawing of a Leopard Orchid (Diuris maculata) by Graham Hill. 
This is one of the orchid species described in this month's article on 
orchids by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo, on pp.5-9. 
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- EDITORS PAGE - 


The very dry winter has delayed the flowering times of many aes, 
which normally begin to flower in winter. A conspicuous example in the bush 
is Golden Wattle, which is often in flower in June, and sometimes as early 
as late May. Adthoten my work has taken me to Avoca, St. Arnaud, and Kurting 
during July, I did not see Golden Wattle in flower until July 27th near 
Kuring, and then only a very few out of hundreds of bushes were in flower. 
In our garden, our almond trees, which are normally in full flower in the _ 
second half of July, managed only one or two flowers open on the last day 
of July. 


One welcome (to us) side effect of the drv winter has been the number 
and variety of honeyeaters visiting our garden. We have a Grevillea 
"Poorinda Constance" planted in front of the lounge room-window, and are able 
to do some very comfortable, close range observing of White-plumed, Yellow- 
faced and Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, and Silvereyes. For a few weeks earlier 
in the winter, EasternSpinebills also came frequently, and, once, a White- 
eared Honeyeater. The Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters (or Tufties as they are . 

St sete by the family), are rarely absent from the garden at present. 

Mary made an interesting observation when our Tree Mallow began to produce 
its bright Magenta, hibiscus-like flowers. These were quickly. discovered 
by the Tufties, who had to hang upside down to obtain the nectar, Our 
honeyeaters also feed from our Abutilon and Fuchsia bushes, and are partial 
to the almond blossom when the trees are in flower. Obviously ow honey- 
eaters have not read the books which claim you must have native plants to 
attract native birds. They do also feed on our several Grevilleas and Correas 
and a Eucalyptus caesia (a particular favourite of Red wattle-birds, which 
do not visit the. front garden Grevillea), but, the point I am making is 
that the honeyeater's choice of flower is based on whether they can obtain 
nectar or not, not on whether it is native or exotic. After all, many. of. 
the natives we plant in our gardens from distant parts of Australia are just 
as exotic se local honeyeaters as the plants we call exotics. 


Graham David, from the Ministry of Conservation office in Bendigo, | 
and one of our newer members, advises that he has available most of the 
available leaflets and brochures relating to National Parks in Victoria, 
and can order any which.he happens to be out of. During his talk on 
National Parks last month, Ian Weir of the National Parks Service mentioned 
the availability of information on Victoria's National Parks, and Graham 
would like members to be aware that they can obtain these ‘locally. His 
office is in the Soil. Conservation Authority offices in Mackenzie St., 

Bendigo (Phone 43 3911), 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 


THE WANDERER BUTTERFLY 


Danaus plexippus. be 
by Alex, H. Stone 10thJune- 1982 


This butterfly is said to have come initially from North America, where 
it is known as the Monarch. It seeris that it was. first discovered in Queensland 
about 1870, having arrived via Hawaii, Tonga and Samoa, and -is now found in 
all the Eastern States and in South Australia. - 


In this articls I “will ‘attempt to record our observations ‘relative to 
its life history, hoping that butterfly ce in our club will let me down 
gently should I make any faux pas. cots See : 


A few years ago my wife Nancy. and I aortas definite effort 
to get these beautiful butterflies to come to our garden. Reading that a milk 
weed plant, commonly called the swan plant, attracted them we planted a 

specimen, 


Last year, erthcuenl the shrub: flowered profusely, and had literally 
hundreds of the hairy seed pods with their curved elongated stems, not a 
butterfly was to be seen, The bush was pruned back severely, and by early 
this year it was some 7 ft. 6 in. high with all the new growth, and covered 
with flowers, And then the butterflies came - lovely yellowish-brown creatures 
with their heavy black markings, the body black, head and thorax spotted with 
white, and having a wing span of nearly four Sera - they came in their twos 
and ‘threes , sometimes more, at a time, flying lazily round the garden, mating, 
sipping nectar, alighting on the swan plant to lay their eggs. We were 
delighted. 


Soon there were dozens of little caterpillars. As they grew we could 
see how gaily striped they were - black, yellow and white. They also had two 
pairs of tentacles clearly visible. AND HOW THEY ATE - leaf after leaf 
disappeared, only bare stalks remaining. ; 


Our patio and pergola are situated in an angle of the house, generally 
facing north, Several native shrubs ‘and the swan plant form an outer sides 
It is a warm and sunny’ place. : r 


The caterpillars shed their skins several times before becoming fully 
grown, We have often found the shrivelled skins on the plant, but we have 
never surprised them inthe act, When they reach maturity-they almost 
invariably move away from the host shrub, to find a.place to pupate. Sometimes 
they travel thirty or more feet, along arene over bricks, up posts, before 
finding places to their liking. Favourite places are on round treated pine . 
poles on top of the pergola, perhaps. seven feet aboye ground, 


After resting in a prone position for some two days,. the aaysantineee 
then hang downwards, in what we call the J position, for a further two or 
three days. Then something strange happens - the skin splits and a smooth 
pale green chrysalis with golden spots comes into view; a mild eruption seems 
to be going on inside, and eventually the crumpled skin is seen at the top. 
Several weeks later the chrysalis turns a darker colour, and the wing 
patterns become visible through the pupal shell. 


It was an exciting day when we discovered the first butterfly just 
after it had freed itself from the pupal case. There were drops of moisture, 
the wings were damp and crumpled. While we watched the wings were opened and 
closed a few times, and after ten minutes in the sunshine the lovely creature 
flew away. 


4, 


THE WANDERER BUTTERFLY continued 


Since then many butterflies have emerged, even in the cold and frosty 
weather of the past few days. We are wondering if these latter emergings are 
the result of béing in this very warm corner of our garden. These June 
butterflies however have great difficulty in becoming air borne, mostly just 
falling to the ground and flopping about. 


The caterpillars are said to be poisonous, and it is noticeable that 
the birds leave them strictly alone. However some caterpillars on the ground 
have been attacked by small black ants, and the soft parts carried away. The 
ants have also attacked two different pupae, and one pupa appeared to have 
been eaten out by a parasite. A first year magpie was noticed to take what 
we assumed was a chrysalis. It immediately got rid of it, and vigorously 
wiped its bill on some wood, 


One butterfly was markedly different from all the others. Its body 
was about normal size, but the four wings were quite tiny. It could not fly, 
and being placed in a box lived there for some ten days. Fresh flowers were 
kept in its box, and although it would cling to them, we are not certain that 
it took any nectar, I wonder what went wrong? 


Today (June 10th) we took a census, and this is what we found:- 
32 caterpillars - of which two were in the J position. 
43 pupae of which 


5 were on the host plant 

17 on pagola cross .arms 

9 on grape-vine leaves (very vunerable) 
12 in other places 


One pupaé is much smaller than the rest and may be that of the Lesser 
Wanderer. We have seen a few of these rather rare Lesser Wanderers in the 
garden - they are quite a bit smaller than their big brothers. Two of their 
caterpillars were found on the swan plant, being easily distinguished by 
their three pairs of tentacles. 


The children next door have taken a great interest in the Wanderers. 
They collected caterpillars for "Show and Tell" sessions at school and 
kindergarten, and bringing them home again, kept up their supply of fresh 
green leaves, until they had several pupae. To date they have had two 
butterflies to release, 


We have enjoyed watching this miracle of nature unfolding. I know we 
have still lots to learn - perhpas closer observation may yield much. 


THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT 
- PART 3: DIURIS, or DOUBLE TAILS. 
by Bob Allen and Tom Patullo, 


We deal this month with a large group of orchids, most of which are _ 
very beautiful:and some of which are very rare - the Diuris group. 
The flowers in the Diuris group are relatively large and showy, and ane: | 
distinguished by prominent wing or oar-like petals, and a pair of long, 
greenish, narrow sepals, which hang downwards as tails.- hence the name 
double-tails. They are usually some shade of yellow, or occasionally purple. 


Dr. Jim Willis states that there are 37 species of Diuris orchids known 
in Australia, and that the genus is endemic to Australia, except for one 
representative which is found in Java. 


Diuris punctata: Purple Diuris _, 


Diuris. ‘From the Greek Di or Dis - two; oura ae ey aati! | 
punctata - marked with dots. p ‘ 


The Purple Diuris is a very beautiful orchid. The smooth, slender stem 
varies from one to two feet high, with two to seven large flowers on slender 
pedicels (stalks), varying from helitrope to white. It has several grass- 
like leaves. The dorsal sepal is broad and erect, sheltering the colum, ~ 
and the lateral petals are large on a movable claw. The lateral sepals are - 
much longer than the petals, green, narrow, and pointing downwards. Es 
The labellum has three distinct lobes, the centre one much longer and bigger 
than the others. 


The purple Diuris was once fairly common in moist grasslands, but is now 
vanishing alarmingly because of destruction to its natural habitat, These 
orchids are to be found in several places at Sutton Grange. 


Diuris punctata variety longissima. ie hy fs 

Dr. dim Willis in his "Handbook to Plants in Victoria" states that this 
variety is found in North Eastern Victoria, and in the Ovens and Upper 
Murray River area, and is distinguished by its pale mauve or white flowers 
with extremely long filamentous lateral sepals up to 3 inches in length, __ 
and a cuneate (wedge-shaped) labellum. This is a very beautiful orchid, and 
it was a great thrill to find a dozen of them.in full flower some years ago 
inside the railway fence between Goornong and Elmore. 


Diuris pedunculata - Golden Moths 

pedunculata - stalked. ma 

This Orchid is a lover of damp places, and is seen at its best along the © 
railway line between’ Goornong and Elmore. It is fairly common in the 
Bendigo district, and was once referred to as the Snake Orchid because of 
the two slender green sepals, that point.forward like the fangs of a snake, 
This name has’ been dropped now, probably because of the panic caused by some 
observant botanist finding these orchids in the grass, and calling out to 
the rest of the party - "Snakes", This had a tendancy to send the party 

in the opposite direction! beige “tre: toate 


The smooth, slender stem is from six to nine inches high, with several 
narrow, grass-like leaves. The flowers are yellow, with dark tinges on the 
outer surface of the floral segments and on the labellum. These are usually 
from one to three and nodding. The two lateral sepals lie along the 
underside of the labellum. The labellum is three lobed, and the side lobes 
are much smaller than the mid lobe. The golden moths orchid is probably at 
its best in September, and flowers beautifully at White Hills (Bendigo tip 
area), Sedgwick (water-race) and many other places around Bendigo. 
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THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT - PART 3. continued 


Diuris maculata - Leopard Orchid. 
maculata - spotted. 


This would probably be the commonest orchid in our district, rivalled only 
by the waxlip orchid. It is spread over’a very wide range, and’ flowers 

very profusely in habitats as diverse as the harsh conditions in the: 
Whipstick, to soft damp areas in gullies. The flower is surrounded by 
several grass-like leaves. The stems get up to almost 12 inches high in good 
conditions, with from ‘two to six flowers on slender. dark-brown pedicels.’ 

All the flower segments: are yellow with brown blotches, with more blotches. 
beneath than on the front. The dorsal sepal is egg-shaped with wavy margins. 
The leopard orchid distinguishes itself from the other members of the group 
by the two conspicuous, round, long stalked upper petals marked with brown 
or purplish blotches and spots. (Hence maculata - spotted). The lateral 
sepals are thin and green, about three quarters of an inch long, curved so. 
that they cross as the flower ages. The flowers are at their best about the. 
middle of September, and the plant is found throughout the Bendigo district. 
Diuris sulphurea Tiger Orchid 

sulphurea - sulphur coloured. ; Pas: 

This beautiful orchid, like so many more of our local pata is setting 
less and léss common in its established areas, mainly because of destruction 
to its natural habitat. One of the most beautiful sights of flowering orchids 
that I have ever seen was acres of these orchids at Paddys Ranges near - 
Maryborough on 27th October 1973. The stem at times reaches two feet high 
and the few leaves about half of that. The flowers are yellow with dark ° 
brown markings, and a transverse marking across the tip of the labellum. 
They are large and there are.from three to six on dong slender pedicels, 

The dorsal sepal is slightly hooded, and has two conspicuous brown spots . 
near the base. 

The tiger orchid flowers in October and November, but is never plentiful. 
There are several areas of them along the Sedgwick water BECes at Longlea,. 
Strathfieldsaye and near Read's property at Goornong. 


Divris palustris Swamp Diuris 
palustris - swampy. 

This is a plant of marshy situations, and is probably the smallest of the 
Diuris group. The stem is smooth and only around four inches high among a’ 
tuft of spirally twisted, grassy leaves. The flowers are small, with one 
to four on long slender pedicels, and are yellow with dark-brown markings... 
They are sometimes fragrant. The dorsal sepal and petals are curved back, 
and the lateral sepals are green as in most of the double-tails ~ and 
peinting forward below the labellum. The flowering time is around August 
and September. I have seen this orchid flowering in the Grampians, but have 
not had the pleasure of finding it in our area. It has been reported from 
Dunolly state forest, from Harcourt by the late Fred MESH OA). and from: - 
Bendigo and Mt. Alexander by Dr. Jim Willis. 


Diuris brevissima Short-tailed Leopard Orchid ae 

The commonest Diuris in the Bendigo.area is Diuris maculata, which flowers 

in the middle of September. However, late in November, and in the Whipstick 
only, another orchid comes into flower, closely resembling the Leopards 


Diuris punctata var. longissima 
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Diuris maculata 
(See front cover) 
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‘THE ORCHIDS OF BENDIGO AND DISTRICT - PART 3 continued 


The colour is yellow with brown spots and blotches, but it is very much 

more robust, particularly in height. In "Orchids of Australia" by W.H.Nicholls, 
that magnificent orchid book in the Club library, Mr Nicholls has this to 

Say about Diuris brevissima. "Among the Diuris species D. brevissima is in 

my opinion an outstanding and beautifully marked form, and despite its 

obvious affinity with D. maculata it is deserving of specific recognition. 

It is more robust than D. maculata and the flowers are more attractively 
marked," 


it was observed by Mr Nicholls growing in Ararat in 1939. It was growing 
in association with abundant specimens of Glossodia major and D. maculata. 
It now appears that this species has been known in the Ararat district for 
a long period, having been passed over as a robust form of D. maculata. 


Now has this situation been happening with us here in the Whipstick with our 
tall, robust, late flowering form? This flowering season should supply 
us with the answer. 


ORCHIDS WE CAN LOOK FOR IN AUGUST 


Pterostyiis curta, Blunt Greenhood; P. nutans, Nodding Greenhood; 

P, robusta, Larger Striped Greenhood; P. cycnocephala, Swan Greenhood; 
P. longifolia, Tall Greenhood. 

Acianthus reniformis*, Mosquito Orchid; A, exsertus*, Gnat Orchid 
Corybas diemenicus* Slaty Helmet Orchid 


Diuris Maculata# Leopard Orchid; OD. pedunculata# Golden Moths 


Caladenia filamentosa and variety tentaculata 
C. caerulea, Blue Caladenia; C. deformis, Blue Fairies 


* - described in Whirrakee 3(6), pp 9-10 


# + described in this issue, pp 5-8 


ORCHID FACTS No. 3 


How to Distinguish an Orchid from a Lily or any other Flower. 


All of the flowering plants we see in the bush belong to one or other 
of two large groups; MONOCOTYLEDONS - those plants that have one leaf 
appearing from their germinating seeds, or DICOTYLEDONS, those plants that 
have two leaves” appearing from their germinating seeds, © 

The vast Majority of flowering plants belong to the one seed-leaf group. 
Lilies and orchids, however, both belong to the two-seed leaf group. 

They closely resemble each other in appearance, particularly if the 
orchids are sun-orchids, They both have their floral parts in threes. 
They often grow together in the same areas, which all goes to make it 
difficult for the beginner to distinguish one from the other. 


However, one glance at the centre of the flowers is all that is needed 
to tell the difference between an orchid and most other flowers, and a - 
glance beneath the floral parts, distinguishes between an orchid and a lily. 
The reproductive parts of a lily consist of a ring of numerous stamens 
and the pistil. A stamen consists of a stalk, or filament, with a pollen- 
producing anther at the tip. The pistil’ consists of a style leading up to 
the stigma, which receives grains of pollen during the act of pollination, 
and down to the ovary or seed box. All these parts are easily seen with 
the naked eye.and are in the centre of the lily above the sepals and petals. 
The ovary is then said to be superior. 


The orchid has its reproductive parts in the centre of the flower, 
‘the same as the lily. However where the stamens and style are distinct and 
separate from each other in all other flowers, it is not so with the orchids. 
In this case they have become united so as to form what is known as a column. 
This column may assume all. sorts of peculiar and fantastic shapes, but is 
most commonly erect and rod-shaped, with the anther fastened to the top of 
it, and the stigma indicated by a glistening spot on the front of it. 
This column is sufficient to distinguish an orchid from all other flowers. 


When the orchid flower becomes fertilized, the little yellow pollen- 
grains contained in the anthers escape, and either fall on to the sticky 
surface of the stigma, or are: conveyed there by insects, and the ovary of 
the orchid starts to expand with the ripening of the seeds. There then is 
the big difference between the orchids and the lilies, for you will remember 
that the seed-box of the lily was superior, having its seed-box in the 
centre of the flower above the sepals and petals. The seed-box of the - 
orchid is situated below the sepals and petals and is then said to be 
inferior. 


The other very marked feature, which will help to distinguish between 
orchids and all other flowers, is the presence of a labellum on the orchids. 
This is simply the third or bottom petal modified into some strange and 
fantastic shapes, not just for show but designed for one specific purpose - 
to ensure the fertilization of the flower. Some are very beautiful, as in 
the spider orchids, some are sensitive, as in the greenhoods, and will fly 
up when touched, or flash down, as in the duck orchids. Some have long 
hairs, as. in the brown-beards , but one group only has the three petals 
all exactly alike, and it is thought that the wind SEES an important part 
in the fertilization of these orchids. 
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IN A NATIVE. GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


Some interesting and amusing bird observations in our garden. 

Backing onto'thé forest as our garden does, with continuous connection 
to the huge area of natural habitat of. the enced and Big Hill. forests, 
I guess it is natural. that many native birds come into our garden, where 
there are thickets, good habitat; plenty of nectar producing shrubs, clean 
water supply and quiet surroundings. There are no cats at ourn.place. 


So it is that we are able to observe the birds going about the business of 
Living, in a way that is not given to the suburban dweller. . 


the Hawk » Magpie, Sparrow Incident. One clear, sunny day, while strolling 
in the garden, I heard the peculiar cry of a couple of magpies. Looking up, 
I saw a hawk circling high up with several magpies in full cry, darting, 
divebombing and generally giving the hawk a rough time. Suddenly the hawk 
folded its wings and went into a slanting dive, followed by the magpies 

in hot pursuit. By just skimming the top-most branches of a tall ironbark, 
the hawk successfully scraped the magpies off. Continuing his slanting 
down-wards plunge he slammed, full speed, into a closely foliaged 
Cootamundra wattle, with an amazing result, 


Evidently, on hearing the hunting cry of the magpies, a flock of sparrows 
had taken protective refuge in the thick foliage of the wattle, When the 
hawk slammed into it the effect was amazing - as if one had slammed an open 
hand onto a heap of loose feathers. 


The sparrows flew in all directions. Whether the hawk had secured his meal 
I was not able to determine, but for some time afterwards I saw sparrows 
crouching in the. strangest of hiding places. Some close up under the eaves 
of the house, a couple crouching under projecting stones in a rock well, 
several in the shade house, etc. 


‘The Battle for the Nesting Box. The first year I put the nesting box up 

or the Rosellas, a pair adopted it and successfully reared their family. 
Early the next spring, the rosellas were again showing interest, as also 
were a pair of cheeky starlings. Over the next few days we were able to 
watch some very amusing antics, as the two pairs of birds manouvered for 
possession. At first I thought the starlings, being much faster and more 
active, would win, but the slow, deliberate persistance of the rosellas 
carried the day, and they. again successfully reared their seamilye They 
have already visited the box again this year. - 


We Release a Kookaburra Recently, our editor, after his daughter Janice 
nursed an injured Kookaburra back to health, after Jacky had scared her 
Budgies half to death, suggested that he release the recovered bird on my 
property. As there is a colony of Kookaburras in the tall trees along the 
creek, I agreed. — 


At the appropriate time, sin Tack Ass was officially given His freedom 
and as he flew past the honeyeaters dwelling, in the Ivy creeper, Mr and 
Mrs Yellow Tufted turned out to escort him. They were soon joined by Mr 
and Mrs Red Wattlebird from the vicinity of their Leucoxylon Villa nearby. 
Hardly had the parade settled down when Mr and Mrs Wag-tail also joined in 
from their unique, tidy, spiderweb home situated on a low branch of a tall 
eucalypt, as also did Mr and Mrs Mudlark, who had their adobe dwelling 
higher up in the same tree, while from a tall eucalypt across the road, 

Mr and Mrs Mag Pie also joined the escort. 


Ibo 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued. 


The retinue continued for a couple of hundred yards until Sir Jack was 
safely settled in the tall trees. Yes, Sir Jack was right royally escorted 
from the property. } 


A short time later we heard the rollicking call of a Kookaburra from the 
tall eucalypts along the creek, so we expected that all was well. 


The Parade of the Little People. Resting after lunch one day, my wife 


happened to glance out the window and exclaimed excitedly, "Oh look! 

Who are all those little people!?'" The little people turned out to be a 
family of Painted Quail. All marching along in perfect file, with military 
like precision. Leading the parade was Father, then came Mother, followed by 
five half-grown chicks, all in perfect line. 


We watched the parade, first from the kitchen window, then from the side 
lounge window and lastly from the front window as they proceeded on their 
way. We were careful to remain behind the glass so as not to scare them 
away. The formation broke up when “they reached a patch of seeding Hogweed. 
Ye observed eer feeding on Hogweed seed for the next few days. 


Feeding hel Rad eeater aie Many people put out food for the Honeyeaters, 
but we seem to have an adequate supply of natural food and habitat in our 
garden to attract them. With plenty of large Red Ironbarks, Leucoxylons, 
Hakeas, Grevilleas, Callistemons and introduced flowering Eucalypts the 
honeyeaters never seem to leave us, especially the Yellow-tufted. 


We do however feed the seed eating birds, especially in the winter. Up to 
fifty Peaceful Doves come to our yard every morning, also Bronzewing Pigeons 
visit regularly. We had on one occasion fifteen at the one time. Zebra 

and Diamond Tail finches also come in for the seeds, and of course Sparrows. 


We have observed that Sparrows are very good at degrubbing the tomato 
garden in the hot weather, and when the young nestlings are in need of 
nice fat juicy grubs. So we see that even Sparrows can earn their keep. 
We have occasionally seen several Red Rumped Parrots feeding on the seeds, 
but seldom however, and to us, SIDE AREY so, do we see the Rosellas 
feeding on the seeds. . 


and also the Meateaters, - We have found that left alone, the greedy 
Hagpies would scoff the lot, so we had to make a Magpie excluder. In this 
we place the food for the smaller birds. Grey Thrushes visit every day, 

and on occasions we have the Eastern Shrike-Tit, Yellow Robin, White- 
browed Babblers, Golden Whistler and the prize of all ow avian visitors, 
that timid, often heard, but seldom seen, songster of the bush, the Crested 
Bell Bird, both male and-female. The last named have lately become regular 
customers. I attribute this to the dryness of the forest at the moment. 

It is satisfying indeed to have this wild, shy creature OEE. around, 
quite unafraid, within a few yards of our kitchen window, 


Our Magpie excluder is simply a cage made from two inch squared wire mesh, 
This successfully excludes the plump Magpies, who often try in vain to 
reach the food. It is however a different story when that greedy vandal, 
the Grey Currawong, comes along, which he does occasionally, with his long 
bill, and long thin neck. He can rob the food with ease. 
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HOW RARE IS THE LITTLE RAVEN AROUND BENDIGO? L 
Donald Franklin 


So close is the resemblance of the Little Raven (Corvus mellori) to the 
familiar Australian Raven (C. coronoides) that the former was not recognized 
until the mid-1960's. This is in spite of what is now known -. that the Little 
Raven is common in some much-frequented districts, including suburban 
Melbourne. 


The similarity is only superficial (ie, mainly in plumage). Observed 
behavioural differences, which contributed to the species discovery, leave 
no doubt that the distinction is no mere figment of a taxonomist's 
imagination. The Little Raven has adapted to survival through nomadic habits, 
a strong tendency to form flocks, and a relatively late nesting time, all 
characteristics which contrast with the Australian Raven's habits. 


In the Bendigo area, the enigma of the Little Raven persists. Though we are 
centrally located within this bird's known distribution, there are few 
published records. The Bird Observes Group's official list, published in 
1376, made no mention of the species. The Land Conservation Council's 
Report on the North Central Study Area, published in 1978, lists the bird 
as occurring in 'pasture, grassland, urban’ habitat, with its breeding 
status uncertain. The Supplement to the Bendigo birdlist (Part 1, in the 
April 1981 Whirrakee) lists one Sten record and one case of a roadkill 
specimen, 


No doubt the problem of identification has hindered our pecordine this 
species. The problem is not insuperable, however, though I admit to still 
having many moments of uncertainty. Only two Corvids (crows and ravens): 
are definitely known around Bendigo - the Australian and Little Ravens, 
though the possibility of visits by the Little Crow cannot be ignored. The 
‘standard bird texts cover identification by size, call and wing-flipping 
habits, as well as by plumage if the bird is in the hand. I have only one 
comment to add:- that any flock of fifty or more Corvids, such as is 
sometimes seen in our district is likely to be composed of Little Ravens. 


The table’ on the next page lists all datable records I have been able to lay 
my hands on. Thanks to John Robinson, Ray Wallace, Glenise Moors, Jack © 
Kellam, Greg Ellis, John Lindner, Margaret Watts and Barbara Salter for 
information provided. The asterisked observations are all recent, either 

my own or prompted, and reflect an increase in observer interest rather 
than larger numbers at those times of the year,. 


There are two other lots of undated observations. The Inglewood ladies inform 
me that this bird is an occasional visitor in small numbers to their district. 
Ray Wallace ‘suspects that as many as half of our Corvids may be Little 
Ravens, and has seen largish flocks on perhaps a dozen occasions (sentir are 
listed in the table). 


Autumn observations are mainly from open Susnilnd Larger aagnr scene in 
this period may well be exploiting paddocks recently ploughed in preparation 
for planting 6f cereal crops. In contrast, the spring observations are 
mostly of large flocks in timbered country. There is some evidence that 

these ‘flocks are utilizing cup moth larvae infestations. ° 
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Little Raven records, Bendigo area, by month 


March 


April 


May 


May-June 
June 
July 
August 


September 
October 


October and/or 
November 


November 


November or 
December 


ole 


a 
* 


fi 


te 


100 ravens (I'm assuming they were Littles) 
reported feeding in a recently- ploughed paddock. 


_Neilborough East, 29-3-82. 


120+ birds. 1.5 km. north of Raywood, 12-4-82. 


About 20 perched in dead tree in paddock. 
Toolleen, 13-4-82, — 


About 40, in a paddock, Eagiehawk, 26-4-80. 
About 90 birds. 5 km. west of Marong, 21-4-82.— 


6 flying fairly high and due north. 


Strathfieldsaye, 1-5-82, — 
33 birds. Sebastian turnoff, Raywood road, 2-5-79. 


20 or more feeding in irrigated pasture. 
Goornong, 26-5-82, 


About 4, heard repeatedly over several weeks, in urban. 
fringe - habitat. Spring Gully, 1982. 


Several flocks of about 20 each, in pastureland. 
Toolleen district, 16-6-82. 


About 10, active in treetops for several hours, at 
forest edge. Strathfieldsaye, 13-7-82 


Roadkill specimen examined. Just south of Bridgewater, 
1977. 


About a dozen in tree at forest edge. Dargile, 1979. 


Roadkill specimen examined, farmland area. 
Eddington, 16-10-79. 


Flock of 200 in treetops in forest. Emu Creek State 
Forest, Emu Creek, Seen twice, a fortnight apart, 1980. 


Flock in forest, Emu Creek State Forest, Sedgwick, 
1980. Same flock as previous record?, but different 
observer and 3 km. away. 


100+ feeding on ground in oes ' 
Loeser's Battery, Whipstick, late Oct., 1981. 


About 100 in forest or forest edge, always in tree tops. 
Mandurang 8th, Sedgwick, over several weeks, 1978. 
Likewise, in 1979 and 1980, fewer in 1981. 


100+(?) in forest. Southern Whipstick, 15-11-81. 
Same flock as last October observation above? 


Straggling flocks seen repeatedly for a week or more. 
In total, very large numbers, flying generally southward, 
never seen landed. Strathfieldsaye, most years since 
about 1971. 
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HOW RARE IS THE LITTLE RAVEN AROUND BENDIGO? continued. 


The lack of nesting records for our area is noteworthy. Perhaps we just 
need to look harder. However, even though Little Ravens wre semi-colonial 
nesters, I doubt that the large spring-time flocks are breeding birds. 
Several flocks that I have observed arrived too late and stayed for too 
short a time to nest. 


The last observation listed in the table, ‘Wain, Robinson! s, is quite 
significant, not only because of the numbers involved but also because of 
its annual regularity. It certainly suggests that the birds seek greener 
pastures in the dry, hot weather. The lack of summer records adds to this 
impression, though I should be surprised if they are not eventually found 
here then, at least in the irrigation country around Goornong, Elmore and 
Dingee. I have observed that irrigation country is a favored habitat, 

at least in the Rochester - Lockington area. 


There is no observed northward movement in autumn corresponding to the 
southward movement. Perhaps the return is dispersed through time and space. 
The instance in May this year of six birds flying northward along the same 
route as the southward movement is perhaps an example, as it was not 
followed by further observations and occurred five weeks after Little Ravens 
were first reported for the season. 


Naturally, I'd be pleased to hear of more observations. Things to look 
out for are summer observations, nesting records, winter records (these 
are light on), any large flocks, and so.on. We still have much to learn 
about the Little Raven, but one thing is clear - they are not near as rare 
in our district as has been thought. 


He Sense ve se dee ee oe te ou ee 


SPECIMEN HILL BUSHLAND RESERVE 
: by Ian Brown 


Specimen Hill lies on the western outskirts of Bendigo, overlooking 
Pig Styé Gully:and much of Golden Square. -The hill was extensively mined, 
with a number of adits and opencuts bearing witness to the search for gold. 
More recently trail-bikes have added to*the damage the area has suffered. 


The Land Conservation Council recommended that about 25 ha be set aside 
as a Bushland Resdérve. The Lands Department has recently fenced the area 
to keep out the motor bikes. Stiles have been erected and signs installed, . 


Easiest access is from the end of Prain Street. Park near the house 
and walk along the fence to the stile. On the western side of the ridge, 
to the left of the stile, is a good area of Fairy Waxflower and Austfelds 
wattle. In the gully below is a very attractive stand of Yellow Box. 
Throughout the rest of the Reserve, Red Ironbark is the dominant tree. 
The top of the hill privides good views over Golden Square, and the gullies 
of the Reserve. The Gade is Ghee: worth a visits especially as we come into 
the Spring. 


Hill 


imen 


Spec 


Reserve 


Bushland 


Z 
| 
: 
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WARBLERS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group 
Bird of the Night Discussion May 1982. 


SUBJECTS Western Warbler (White-tailed Warbler) Gerygone fusca 
White-throated Warbler Gerygone olivacea 


APPEARANCE They are small birds 100 to 110 mm long, with brownish-grey 
and white plumage, eyes red, bill black, feet dark. 

The Western Warbler has a faint white eyebrow, greyish throat and upper 
breast, the rest of the underbody is silky white, tinged with grey. 

The White-throated Warbler is distinguished by a white throat, yellow 
underbody, and white spot on each side of the forehead. 


CALLS Both species possess sweet, whistling song melodies, and quiet, 
chattering, contact calls when feeding. The song of each species is 
sufficiently different to enable identification of the species. Song calls 
appear to be mainly given by the male birds. While the female is building 
the nest the male accompanies her to and fro, and repeats the song over 
and over. 


HABITAT The Western Warbler is moderately common throughout most forest 
types in the Bendigo district. It prefers the upper storey of the forest 

canopy. It is more common north of Bendigo. The White - throated Warbler 

has only been a very rare visitor to an area near Lake Eppalock where it 

nested in 1974, 


BREEDING Nesting occurs between September and January, and during this 
period the male repeatedly proclaims its territory, by singing his song at 
frequent short intervals throughout the day, and especially while accompanying 
the female to the nest, which she apparently builds on her own, The nest 

is built from about 5 ft to 30 ft or more above the ground, and suspended 

from a small branch among tree foliage - usually Eucalypts. It is dome- 

shaped with side entrance, and a long bearded tail extends below the bottom. 
The nest is constructed with fine strips of bark, grass, and similar fine 
materials, bound with cobwebs, and adorned with spiders' egg sacs. There is 

a small hood over the entrance, and the inside is lined with feathers. 


Eggs are dull white to very faint pink, sparsely spotted with reddish- 
brown, mainly at the larger end, and may form a zone. The clutch may be 
2 or 3 eggs. The female alone incubates the eggs for about 12 days, and the 
young, fed by both birds, leave the nest after another 10 days. 


FOOD Small insects, aphids, etc. are obtained among the upper foliage of 
the forest, often by hovering to collect flying insects along-side the tree 
canopy. 


GENERAL Both sexes of both species have courtship displays which include 
bowing, and spreading their tails, at the location of the nest, shivering 
their wings and even hanging upside down from a twig. 

Warblers are usually observed singly or in pairs, occasionally in 
a small family group. Their movements are quick. restless and direct. 

Both species may be parasitised by Golden Bronze Cuckoos, and Horsfield 
Bronze Cuckoos, and the Western also by the Black-eared Cuckoo. 

The Western Warbler is now considered to be sedentary, but it is 
varely observed when not breeding, because of its silence, and it is usually 
hidden high in the foliage of trees. White-throated Warblers migrate 
northwards for the autumn and winter months. 
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WARBLERS OF THE BENDIGO DISTRICT continued. 


Male White-throated Warblers are believed to give some assistance in 
nest building. 

A White-throated Warbler nested at Lyal between Nov. to Jan. in 1974. 
Fine stringy bark material was mainly used for building the nest which was 
about 26' above ground in a Red box tree. The. first nest was destroyed by 
a predator and a second nest was then built in a Grey Box tree, using a lot 
of material salvaged from the first nest. The female did most of the nest 
building, incubating and feeding the young while the male spent a lot of the 
time singing. Observations showed that most of the nest building is done from 
the outside, while the nest hangs fairly flat. When the outside is complete, 
the bird enters the nest, and works the original sausage shape, out, like 
a balloon, into a roomy rounded shape. One Western Warbler was observed 
taking over 21 days to build its nest. After the eggs were laid, the eggs. 
were taken by a predator and the nest damaged. Another nest was begun and 
abandoned, and another nest was finally completed. The first two nests were 
about 5° shew ground in Eucalypt saplings, and the third nest ‘was about 
30 ft high in a Grey box tree. 

Another nest was observed about one foot above ground in a Banksia sp. 
and another nest was observed to be built in only 4 or 5 days. Observations 
also indicated that warblers in distant localities throughout Australia, 
have noticeable variations in their songs. 

During the discussion, a useful comment was made, warning observers not 
to interfere with enclosed nests in order to inspect eggs, as. some species 
of birds will be liable to desert the eggs as a result. 


“Tse se de ke oe ke seo 


28/29th AUGUST - VISIT BY VICTORIAN FIELD NATURALISTS ‘CLUBS ASSOCIATION 


Proposed Itinerary, 


1.00 - 1.30 Assemble Front Car Park, Department ore Agriculture pop Leke 
Midland Highway Epsom. | 


1.30 : Tour of Northern Whipstick (tkety Tennyson, Camp and 
Millwood Road) 


7<30 evening V.F.N.C.A. Meeting, Presentation to Bill: Boma 
‘Bendigo Field: Nats, Slide/Tape: show. 
Talk and recorded bird calls - Bill Flentje - "Binds of tase 


‘Whipstick"’ 
Sunday morning - Assemble Department of Agriculture Car Park 
9.30 am - Sewerage Farm 


- Selamon Gully Walking Tour. 
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RAINFORESTS AND BABBLERS 
by Donald Franklin 


Two articles by H.L. Bell in the Emu’ of January this year took my 
fancy. Both are about bird studies in a patch of lowland tropical rainforest 
near the Brown River, 35 km from Port Moresby, New Guinea. 


Over a two year period, Harry Bell studied in detail the bird community 
of a 2.5 hectare (6.25 acre) plot of rainforest. Bearing in mind the 
uniformity of habitat, I was surprised to read that he recorded 165 species 
in that time and area, at an average density of at least twenty-eight birds 
per acre. His list reads like something from fairyland:- Superb Fruit 
Dove, Beautiful Fruit Dove, Little Coronetted Fruit Dove, Orange-bellied 
Fruit Dove, Small Green Fruit Dove, Ornate Fruit Dove, Pink-spotted Fruit 
Dove etc, (26 species of pigeons and doves) and Buff-breasted Paradise - 
Kingfisher, Brown-backed Paradise Kingfisher, Common Paradise Kingfisher 
(11 species of kingfisher), and so on. 


His second article is on a bird that he studied in more detail, the 
Rufous Babbler. This is a close relative of our White-browed and Grey-crowned 
Babblers, apparently sharing with them the flocking habit, nesting and 
roosting communally. After spending 200 hours gathering data on these 
birds he realized that they weren't all Rufous Babblers, and it's obvious 
he is no novice birdo. He eventually found that three species, the Rusty 
Pitohui, the Lowland Straight-billed Honeyeater and the female Black 
Cuckoo-shrike are not only very similar in colour to the babbler, but also 
imitate the babblers' call, The male Black Cuckoo-shrike and the Spangled 
Drongo also imitate the call, and all follow the babblers around. Other 
followers, different in colour and call, were the Raggiana Bird-of-Paradise, 
the King Bird-of-Paradise and the Sooty Thicket Fantail. That the behaviour 
of all these birds is oriented to the Rufous Babbler is made clear by the 
fact that the species listed were only observed in mixed flocks if either 
the babbler or the Rusty Pitohui were present. The author made no suggestion 
as to the attraction. 


Bird observers often have scruples over disturbing birds, especially 
when nesting. It seems that you can't even regularly observe the Rufous 
Babbler without disturbing them. Mr. Bell recorded a very marked decline 
(statistically highly significant) in the frequency of observation over 
his two year long study. He corroborates this with other reports. 

His explanation is intriguing. The babblers build a large and obvious nest, 
and since the New Guinea tribes-people are inveterate nest destroyers, 
living too close to covilization is a disadvantage. Humans, he believes, 
have been in New Guinea long enough for the birds to have evolved an 
automatic avoidance response! 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR JUNE AND JULY 1982 


One Large Egret was seen wading on a farm dam in the Manduran g area on 
25th May. i n Sieaae 


Whilst at the Club campout at the Big Desert seca OF our Club ennene 
observed an Australian Bustard near The Springs. This bird was seen on 
18th May in heath which was regeneretiue after a fire about four years 
previous.. 


The Pied Currawong has been seen ‘at both Gdeariong (26th. May) and Spring 
Gully (lst and 20th May) and a half a dozen Long-billed Corellas, along | 
with about 20 Galahs and 500 Sulphur-crested Cockatoos, were seen feeding 
on the ground in a freshly ploughed paddock at Metcalfe (30th May). 


Closer to Bendigo, the Noisy Friarbird and -the Little Friarbird have both 
been seen in small numbers near the Blue Jacket Reservoir (1st June), 

and, at Maiden Gully an Eastern Spinebill was observed, drinking and bathing 
in one of our member's backyards (4th June). 


Observations from the July meeting ‘included Veinenesunnea Thornbilis at the 
Diagnostic Centre, Epsom (24th June); a Restless Flycatcher in a backyard 
at Eaglehawk, a Cattle Egret in the Bendigo Creek near Epsom Primary School 
(26th June), and Twenty-eight Parrots seen in UeU EY. SEE 1 BEES 

on 10th June and’ again on Ist July. 


One of our members was lucky enough to see a Rockabters ae into a ‘dam, 
at Strathfieldsaye, and catch a fish. A flock of 24 Australian Magpie- 
larks was seen in Havlin St., Bendigo, (29th June) and a Banded Rail 
(Rallus philippensis) was seen in the Pieper's Hill area, Strathfieldsaye. 


From the Rheola district we received a report of a solitary Regent 
Honeyeater which was observed feeding in the Yellow Gums and Golden Wattles 
as well as, occasionally, on the ground. A single bird was seen on 24th 
and 26th of June but could not be found in the area on 28th June. - 


Reports from the Mount Korong area included a Singing Honeyeater, a 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, 10 Long-billed Corellas and two, White-throated 
Treecreepers. In addition, several flocks, one flock totalling about 50, 

of Purple-crowned Lorikeets were seen congregating in an area where there 
was a stand of very mature Blue Mallees in flower. The total number of. 
Purple-crowned Lorikeets was estimated to be around 150 birds. Half a dozen 
or so Musk Lorikeets were also seen with this rather large concentration 
of Purple-crowned Lorikeets. 


Near Toolleen a flock of five Grey-crowned Babblers was seen in the road- 
side vegetation of Grey Box and Yellow Gum (16th Jume). A Peregrine Falcon 
was also observed in the same area. : 


An Eastern spinebi 11 was mist netted at lot.16, Millwood Road (15th May) ~ 
and two more at. the corner of Scotsman and agaabake Roads” on 12th June. 


Finally, one of our members reported good numbers of Honeyeatens in the - 
Kingower forest including 15 different species. The Fuscous Honeyeaters 

were in ‘their thousands and Musk Lopikeets and Swifts in their hundreds. 
The habitat was mixéd Ironbark, Yellow Gum, Box forest with some mallee. 
The Red Ironbark has been flowering profusely in the area since January. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING REPORT.FOR JULY. 


The July Committee Meeting was held on the 19th at Chris Bunn's home, 
Averys Road, Eaglehawk. 


1. V.F.N.C.A, August campout arrangements were discussed. Leaders needed 
for excursion to the northern: Whipstick on Saturday afternoon and to 
the southern Whipstick and possibly Salomon Gully on Sunday morning. 
Speaker needed for Saturday evening - W.Flentje to be approached to 
talk on "Bird songs of the Whipstick", 


2. Guide to Eucalypts of Bendigo district now to be published as a booklet 
for sale rather than as a serialised supplement to Whirrakee. 


3. Enquiries still proceeding re possibility of purchasing a duplicator, 


4, John Lindner will finalise arrangements for the Little Desert Campout 
in October.in time for inclusion in the September Whirrakee. 


5. The $1000. Winifred Waddell money is to be paid to the Lands Department 
for the construction of the information centre at Salomon Gully. 


6. Draft notes are being compiled and written up for an information sheet 
on Salomon Gully. 


Publications Received, 


1. C.C.V. News No.2 July 82 

2. The Bird Observer, No,606 July 82 

3. Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News sheet, July 82 

4, The Australian Bird Watcher. Vol.9. No.6. June 82 

5. Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.195 July 82 

6. Guidelines for Environment Assessment and the Environment Effects Act 
1978 - Ministry for Conservation. 

REMINDERS 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on September 8th. This means 
that nominations for office bearers and committee positions need to 
be lodged at the August 11th meeting. A nomination form is enclosed 
with this issue. 


Members are also reminded that subscriptions will fall due next month. 
Renewal notices will be sent out with the next issue of Whirrakee. 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address correspondence to P.0. Box 396 Bendigo 3550 


PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys Rd. E'hawk 46 8141 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 176 Lawson St.Spring Gully 43 0521 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 
SECRETARY Tan MacBean 7 Beebe St.Bendigo 43 0191 
ASSIST. SECRETARY George Curr 16 Specimen Hill Rd, GoldenSq. 42 2798 
TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St. cal. Gully 46 8736 
EXCURSION ORGANISER John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 46 7132 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 

_ SECRETARY Harvey Rich 58 Dundas Rd.Maryborough 61 1698 
MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
SECRETARY John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 

te oh hase hoe eae ke ok kK OK OR Oe is kok 


Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
$8.00 Single, $10.00 Family, $4.00 Pensioner and $4.00 Children, 


Library subscription to Whirrekee is $8.00 per annum. 

General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, BEBE 

The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with SAUEBERD 

Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. Bast, Bendigo, mless otherwise specified. 

Pull day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday) 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 
or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following the General 
Meeting, 


Bird Observers Group - meets on the first Friday of the month at the Conference 
Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except when 
the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which 


case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth AENEID, 7,30 pm to 8 pm in 
“member's homes as _announced, 


A le ee dl ee bea ed oe eed ee 


NOMINATION FORM 


Name SO ye CO) Desa eee Sl Ce Ke ths Address Ov O76, OSs 9 OL OL - On Gwe Bee) “S).@) “O> “eo 
Nominated . Obra OG: RA LO oO OEey Jom OL wet eb ete 8! Medes. ose e eke l oh; ses Tecmo lee sere ieute! Cee 6 ihe, 
Seconded by ch i tery ete OBER as 4 Shiga: sho 5 oo ileveyarey @ (0° 6 @ 00 


Membership Category: Family, Single, Pensioner, Junior, 


MEETINGS 


— July Leth. 


August Lith. 


September 8th. 


EXCURSIONS 


- -Sun.July Leth 


Sun. Aug, 15th. 


Sun.Sept.12th. 


W/E Sept. 
25-26th, 


Sun.0ct.3rd. 


“BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.Aug.6th. 


= DIARY - 


Ian Weir, National Parks Service 


Speaker: 

Subject: Purpose and role of National Parks. 
Speaker: Berry Vardy 

Subject: Lizards of Bendigo 


Annual General Meeting 
Presidential Address by Chris Bunn, 
"A worm's eye view of history". 


Natural History Workshop at B.C.A.E., Osborne St. 

Leader: Tan MacBean, 

Topic: Lichens , and life of the litter layer. 

Binocular microscopes will be available, for examination of 
material gathered for the workshop during a brief collecting 


_ trip for the purpose , after meeting ane Havlin St. at 2 pm. 
Birds at Sedgwick and Mandurang South — 


Leader: Glenise Moors — 
Half day excursion - meet at Havlin St. at 2 pm. 


Official openeing of Salomon Gully Flora Reserve, Bendigo, 


by Minister for Lands, and nature trail in reserve, 


Dalyenong Flora Reserve. Bird Observers Group Camp, 
Leader: John Lindner, 


Fryers Ridge wildflowers. 


Leaders: eNere Ellis and a member of Castlemaine F N. C. 


Speaker: John Berry. 

Subject: The birds of Africa 

Bird of the Night: Regent Honeyeater 
7.30 pm Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. — 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
Thurs, 22nd. July , Session on preparation of specimen skins. 


7.30 pm 


Venue: Biological and Chemical Sciences “Dépt.,B.C.A.E., 
top floor of Applied Science No.1 Building. (Park in 
parking area off Sharon St., near Flora Hill P.S. - 

the Applied Science No. 1 Building is closest to car park). 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mon.,July 19th. 


* 


at Chris Bunn's home, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 


